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[St. Peter’s Church, Park-street, Southwark. ] 


In the twelve months which have elapsed since our last 
notice of the progress of public improvements, few 
buildings of nute have been either commenced or com- 
pleted. The choice of a design for the Nelson monument 
proposed to be erected in Trafalgar-square has been defi- 
nitely settled, and it will consist of a fluted Corinthian 
column 12 feet in diameter, elevated upon a pedestal 
enriched with bas-reliefs, and raised on a platform or 
terrace, with steps on each side, and a colossal couchant 
lion at each angle. The entire height, including the 
statue on the top (17 feet high), will be 193 feet. Pre- 
miums have been awarded for designs for the new Royal 
Exchange. 

As far as the removal of houses is an actual step to- 
wards further progress, the new street in continuation of 
Farringdon-street northwards may be said to be begun, 
and will ultimately be a very great improvement, if only 
as opening a direct communication through what is now 
an exceedingly pent-up and wretched neighbourhood. 
Similar improvements, some of them very much wanted, 
are projected in other parts of the metropolis. Among 
them is one for forming two streets branching off from 
Lower Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, one in a direct line to 
the Thames, crossing Abingdon-street, and coming a 
little to the south of the new Houses of Parliament ; the 
other leading to the west front of the Abbey. A tho- 
roughfare from Coventry-street to Long-acre, a second 
from Oxford-street to Hart-street, Bloomsbury, cutting 
through that dense mass of filth and wretchedness, St. 
Giles’s, a third from the Post-Office to Lothbury and the 
Bank, besides numerous other projects, have been agi- 
tated ; nor can there be any doubt that they would all be 
considerable improvements in the respective neighbour- 
hoods ; for the inconveniences and: defects they are in- 
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tended to remedy are so palpable, that there 1s no diffi- 
culty whatever in suggesting what ought to be done; still 
we dare not flatter ourselves that we shall, for a very long 
time to come, have to speak of any of these schemes as 
being actually undertaken. 

The new building for the Reform Club in Pall Mall is 
on the eve of being completed. The design consists of 
three uniform fagades, those facing the north and south 
being 120 feet in length, that on the west about 110 feet ; 
the two former having nine windows on a floor, the other 
eight. The entrance hall, 56 feet by 150, is on a scale 
of splendour and magnificence, rising to the height of 
the principal floor, and surrounded by colonnades, Tlie 
light will be admitted through the cove above the upper 
cornice, which will present a surface entirely covered 
with a diapered pattern, the interstices of which will be 
filled with pieces of cut glass, so that the light will be 
increased by being refracted, and whenever the sun 
strikes upon the roof,the prismatic hues will be produced 
by the facettes of the glass. Another advantage will be 
that the chimneys on the roof cannot be discerned through 
such glazing. The pavement is intended to be handsome 
and ornamental. The coffee-room is 112 feet by 28, and 
20 high, and occupying the whole of the garden fagade ; 
it has nine windows on that side and two at the west 
end. It is divided into three compartments in a manner 
which combines a high degree of scenic effect and of 
picturesque complexity with the convenience of prevent- 
ing interruption from persons passing in and out. The 
principal drawing-room is over the coffee-room, and of 
the same dimensions. The parliamentary library or 
news-room is 50 feet by 28; the house dining-room is 
40 feet by 20. There are two libraries, a card-room, 
and a smaller drawing-room, private — for 
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twenty renters, with sleeping-rooms above for their ser- 
vants, baths, housekeepers’ and butlers’ apartments, two 
kitchens, pantries, adie. larders, and all the accom- 
modations requisite for the culinary department of so 
extensive an establishment, including two stories of wine- 
cellars beneath the hall. The whole edifice is faced with 
Portland stone, and will, when completed, be the most 
palace-like structure in the metropolis, not so much on 
account of its size or its pretensions with respect to 
decoration, as for the grandeur and gusto with which it is 
treated throughout, and for its dignified simplicity. The 
contract for the whole does not exceed 50,000/., being 
less than two-thirds of the sum expended on the trium- 
phal arch fronting Buckingham Palace. 

The Club-House Chambers in Regent-street is an- 
other example of the progress and direction of the spirit 
of association. The entire number of separate lodgings 
is 77, but the rooms are so planned that two or more may 
be let to one individual as a connected suite. On the 
ground-floor is a coffee and reading room in front, on the 
south side of the vestibule, and a dining-room (behind 
the adjoining house), which is lighted from above. The 
contract for the works was taken at 26,000/. 
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disagreeable baldness which has been sometimes mistaken 
for simplicity. 

The improvements in and additions to the British 
Museum continue in active progress, and that portion of 
the northern building which has been sontinued west- 
ward sixty feet is now rapidly approacHing completion: 
this will be appropriated partly to the enlargement of the 
library. A new gallery of mineralogy and two others 
for zoology, the former on the north side, the latter on 
the south side, at the west end of the northern range of 
building, will, it is expected, be opened to the public 
within a few months, or as soon as it shall be possible 
to complete the scientific arrangements. These galle- 
ries are commodiously and tastefully fitted up with 
mahogany cases. 

Very extensive additions have been made to Bethlem 
Hospital. Accommodation has been provided for 166 
more patients, nearly as many again as the whole estab- 
lishment was at first intended to receive. Each wing has 
been extended 64 feet, so that the entire length of the 
building is now 697 feet. Improved internal arrange- 
ments have been adopted in consequence of these im- 
provements. A better mode of classification has been 
effected, and each class of patients has now its own sepa- 
rate place for both out-door and in-door exercise. Every 


3 part of the new building is perfectly fire-proof. We 
# mention some of the arrangements made for the comfort 





of the unhappy inmates, as they contrast, to the favour of 
the present age, with the neglect of the insane in former 
times. The cells vary in size from 10} feet by 8 to 11} 
by 94, and the width of the galleries for in-door exercise is 
14 feet in the main building and 10} in the rear buildings. 
Due attention has been paid to effectually warming all 
the different buildings, Howden’s warm-air stoves being 
employed for the main edifice, while the new wards in 
the rear are warmed by hot water, according to Price 
and Manby’s principle. Similar care has been given to 
securing proper ventilation, for which purpose each of 
the new cells is provided with a separate flue. In those 
in the main building these flues are worked in the walls 
and carried up to the roof, where they discharge them- 
selves ; in the two other buildings they are made to com- 
municate by means of horizontal shafts with a large 
vertical brick shaft, which being kept heated by the flue 
of the boiler of the warm baths in each ward, a strong 


=| upward draft of air is occasioned. Both warm and cold 
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[Club Chambers, Regent-street. ] 


The two hotels facing the Birmingham Railway ter- 
minus, Euston-square, are now completed, and, although 
merely plain brick buildings, aid very much by their 
regularity and mass the general appearance of the propy- 
leeum itself, when viewed as forming the background 
between them. An hotel has also been lately completed 
and opened opposite the Southampton Railway terminus, 
near Vauxhall Bridge, which latter building is a very good 
piece of Italian design, presenting a fagade with a leggia 
of five arches resting upon square pillars, and forming open 
arcades of lofty proportions. Excepting the substitution 
of square columns or pillars for piers, there is no other 
particularity than that the whole is extremely bold and 
well marked; perfectiy simple, yet free from any of that 





water are amply supplied to each wing ; the latter being 
up by a three-horse power engine from the wells 
have been sunk for that purpose. The whole cost 

is between 24,000/. and 25,0007. 

According to the ‘Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Church Building Commissioners,’ eighteen churches had 
been completed since their previous Report, affording ac- 
commodation for 16,000 persons, inch ing 9773 free 
sittings. In the department of ecclesiastical architecture 
there have been ample opportunities for the development 
of art. The number of churches erected under the Church 


| Building Commission, since 1817, is 250, and the appli- 


cations for aid are more numerous than at any previous 
period. Many churches have been built and endowed 
within the same period by the munificence of individuals. 

The following remarks on the present state of church 
architecture are taken from the ‘ Companion to tke British 
Almanac for 1840 :’-—“ Laudable as the exertions of the 
Commissioners for Building New Churches have been 
with regard to their main object, it must be confessed that 
the regulations enforced by the Commissioners are not at 
all calculated to improve the style of our church archi- 
tecture, for very few of those erected under their authority 
possess any merit of design,—many quite the reverse, and 
are stamped not only by a sordid parsimony which 1s 
suffered to obtrude itself ‘most offensively, but by  vul- 
garity of taste which economy neither calls for nor ¢x- 
cuses ; for, instead of unaffected homeliness of character, 
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the predominating expression of such buildings is osten- 
tatious meanness. It is, therefore, with considerable 
satisfaction we learn that many influential individuals are 
now exerting themselves in endeavouring to work an im- 
provement in our Protestant ecclesiastical architecture, 
and that the present Bishop of Salisbury approves of their 
views, and is anxious to promote them throughout his 
diocese. Besides greater attention to architectural style 
and design generally, execution included, it is intended to 
abolish those piled-up galleries which of themselves are 
sufficient to spoil and disfigure the most perfect piece of 
interior architecture :—at least, no one has yet succeeded 
in rendering them at all tolerable to the eye, or better 
than encumbering excrescences. It is also proposed to 
substitute handsome open seats of a character with the 
rest of the design, for the present practice of pewing 
churches.” 

The church at the head of the present notice was only 
opened in November. It presents itself suddenly on 
turning the corner of a narow and crooked street between 
Blackfriars Bridge and Southwark Bridge, and, with the 
parsonage-house and schools, presents a pleasing and 
striking architectural group. Only a part of the school 
building is shown in the cut. The air of decency and 
simplicity which characterises the exterior of the church 
is not preserved in the interior, which is bald and plain in 
the extreme, and dismal without being at all solemn. 
The church measures internally 80 feet by 46, and 
affords room for 1200 sittings 
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the road may be called the east, consequently is the one 
which, in conformity with custom, is appropriated to the 
altar; while, as the main street or road immediately 
passes it, it was almost matter of necessity that the 
principal entrances should be towards the latter. Ac- 
commodation is provided for 1200 persons, at a cost of 
44001. 

The old bridge over the Lea, at Bow, which is sup- 
posed to have been founded at the commencement of the 
twelfth century, by Matilda, queen of Henry I., having 
been demolished as insufficient for the increased traffic, a 
new one has been erected, and, unlike the old bridge, 
which had three arches, consists of a single elliptical 





arch of very flat curve, and carried obliquely beneath the 
road-way of the bridge. The span of the arch is 66 
feet, and its rise 13 feet. 

A remarkable work has lately been executed at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, near London, in connection with the 
Thames Junction Railway, namely, a railway tunnel 
passing under the Paddington Canal, thereby affording 
three different lines of traffic, one above the other, at as 
many different levels. These works are for the purpose 
of passing the Thames Junction Railway under the Pad- 
dington Canal, to effect a communication between the 
London and Birmingham Railway, which lies at a few 
hundred yards north of the canal, and the Great Western 
Railway, south of the Paddington Canal, the object of 
the undertaking being to give to both those railways 





ready access to the Thames by the Kensington Canal at 
Kensington, and to the west end of London by Knights- 
bridge and Piccadilly, and at the same time to maintain 
an existing road northwards to the Harrow Road from 
Kensington and Hammersmith. The view embraces the 
intersection and point of communication of the Thames 
Junction Railway with the Great Western Railway, the 
road bridge over the latter, the south entrance to the gal- 


f lery by which the Thames Junction Railway is passed 


under the Paddington Canal, the canal with its towing 
om over the railway, and the iron-arch suspension- 
ridge which carries the road in one span upon a dia- 
gonal over both the railway and the canal. We have 
thus, perhaps, the only instance existing of three distinct 
modes of public traffic upon the same spot at three differ- 


# ent levels; a public carriage road passing over a first- 
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Trinity Church, Blackheath Hill, is in the earlier 


pointed style. Some difficulties in the site have been 
turned to good account by the architect, who has rendered 
‘the disposition and general combination of the details 
pleasing and picturesque. Although inclining consider- 
ably towards the south, the end of the building facing 


rate navigable canal, and both over a railway in commu- 
nication and of course of equal lateral magnitude with 
the two principal railways in the kingdom. 

It may be mentioned incidentally, that a part of the 
operations to effect these objects has occasioned a diver- 


=—| sion of the line of the Paddington Canal, leaving the last 


part of its former course as a basin to the Thames June- 
tion Railway, and in communication with it, so that the 


Paddington Canal and its important inland traffic is 


thereby brought into more easy communication than 

The 
gallery under the canal is of breadth sufficient for a 
double line of rails, or two trackways, with a lateral cor- 


Ru)! ridor for facility of communication for the officers and 
attendants between the important stations of which it is 
= the centre; the canal has a water-way under the bridge 





30 feet wide, with 5 feet 6 inches depth of water, and 


=| two towing-paths, each 12 feet wide at the narrowest ; and 
| the bridge 


as a carriage-way 20 feet wide, with two 
footways of 5 feet each clear of the ribs, making a total 
roadway of 30 feet; and the span of the iron-arched 
ribs which carry the bridge is 70 feet in the clear. There 
are beside some extensive retaining walls north of the 
gallery, rendered necessury by the proximity of the car- 
riage-road_on one side, and of the canal basin on the 
other. These are as much as 30 feet high, and of great 
substance, but being composed of a large proportion of 
concrete encased in brickwork, they are comparatively 





inexpensive, These works are from the plans of Mr, | 
W. Hosking, the engineer to the Company, 
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istering the sums voted by Parliament for the furtherance 
of education has been transferred from the Lords of the 
Treasury to a special committee consisting of sevetal privy- 
counsellors. It is intended that their superintendence 
should extend to the nature of the instruction given in the 


=, schools which have been aided by grants of the public 


money. The functions of the Lords of the Treasu 
rather resembled those of a board.of audit, and had re- 


ference chiefly to building estimates, &c. In the official 


Sf | letter addressed by Lord John Russell to the Marquis of 











j Bridge, &c. over the Thames Junction Railway and Paddington 
Canal.] 

We cannot close this brief notice without alluding to 
the interesting inquiry just commenced, in compliance 
with an address of the House of; Lords, into the sanatory 
state of the labouring classes. Westrust-that it will lead 
to improved cottage accommodation for the poor, and to 
those valuable moral results which’ spring from the in- 
crease of domestic comfort. In a-circular addressed by 
the Poor Law Commissioners to the medical officers of 
Unions, the attention of the latter is directed to the fol- 
lowing objects :—‘ The situation and character and qua- 
lity of the tenements in which diseases have occurred ;— 
whether they are situated in a neighbourhood habitually 
infected with malaria ;—whether there are occasional 
causes of malaria, such as floods, &c.; and in such cases, 
whether you have any suggestions to make as to the best 
means of diminishing the evil ;—whether they are drained 
or undrained, weather-tight or otherwise ;—whether there 
are good means of securing ventilation with a due regard 
to warmth ;—whether there are accumulations of filth, 
and if so, whether they are ascribable to the slovenly or 


indolent habits of the inmates, or to the want of proper | 


receptacles for refuse ;—whether the occurrence of disease 
amidst the poorer classes of the population is regular or 
otherwise, and what are the seasons at which it appears, 
and its characteristics.”” The medical officers are also 
called upon to favour the Commissioners with any infor- 
mation which they may have acquired in the course of 
their medical experience bearing upon this subject ; as, 
for instance, “ the condition of the inmates of such resi- 
dences ;—whether there is a need of superior cottage ac- 
commodation, or to what extent the improvement of the 
residence would influence the habits beneficially ; as for 
example, whether you have witnessed any beneficial effects 
on the habits of the inmates by providing cottages with a 
day-room, scullery, pantry, three bed-rooms, and con- 
venient receptacles fur refuse and for fuel ;—whether 
within your district there are other labourers of the like 
class, why occupy improved tenements in a superior situ- 
ation, and what is the general health and condition of the 
inmates, as compared with the general health and condi- 
tion of the iumates less advantageously situated ;—whe- 
ther you have seen any cottages constructed with a view 
to the most economical management of fuel, both in 
cooking and maintaining a proper temperature in the 
rooms ;—and further, any observations that may occur to 
you on the subject of the health of the labouring classes 
in connection with what may appear to you to be ayail- 
able sanatory regulations.” 

During the present year the question of public instruc- 
tion has made some progress. The business of admin- 








' Lansdowne, acquainting him with the Queen’s desire that 


he and four other servants of the crown should form a 


| hoard or committee, after stating that “Her Majesty has 


observed, with deep concern, the want of instruction 
which is still observable among the poorer classes of her 
subjects, which is not in accordance with the character of 
a civilised and Christian nation,” he directed attention 
to the most pressing wants of useful education :—“the 
insufficient number of qualified schoolmasters; the im- 
perfect mode of teaching which prevails in perhaps the 
greater number of the schools; the absence of any suffi- 
cient inspection of the schools, and examination of the 
nature of the instruction given; the want of a model 
school, which might serve for the example of those so- 
cieties and committees which anxiously seek to improve 
their own methods of teaching ; and, finally, the neglect 
of this great subject among the enactments of our volu- 
minous legislation.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in reply, observed that 
“The establishment of a normal school, for training 
masters in the most perfect methods of communicating 
literary and industrial, as well as moral and religious in- 
struction, is the most pressing and important of these 
objects, both in itself and as being a necessary step to the 
attainmept of the rest.”” The teachers who are trained 
there Shguld be able “to acquire and to give such re- 
ligious instruction as may be required at all ordinary 
schools in the principles of the Church of England, with- 
out any exclusion of those who may be connected with 
such other religious persuasions as are known to prevail” 
amongst a considerable portion of the population of the 
country, who may be desirous of and should be enabled 
to receive similar instruction from their own ministers, 
subject to the controt and superintendence of the authority 
under which the school will be placed.” 

The plan by which the government proposed to carry 
these principles into effect met with considerable opposi- 
tion; and theestablishment of a model school is for the 
present abandoned, in consequence of the difficulties which 
the Committee of Privy Council felt “ in reconciling con- 
flicting views respecting the provisions which they are 
desirous to make in furtherance of your Majesty’s wish 
that the teachers and children instructed in this school 
should be duly trained in the principles of the Christian 
religion, while the rights of conscience should be re- 
spected.”* The right of inspection is insisted upon by 
the Council in all schools to be henceforth aided by public 
money. “ The inspectors will not interfere with the re- 
ligious instruction or discipline or management of the 
school, it being their object to collect facts and informa- 
tion, and to report the result of their inspections to the 
Committee of Council.” The sum voted in aid of edu- 
cation; during .the last session, was 30,000/.; and, at the 
end of October, the Committee of Council had received 
307, applications for building schools for educating 
58,308 children; the total sum applied for being 48,590/. 


* Report of Commiitee of Council, 3rd June, 1839, | 


END OF VOLUME THE EIGHTH. 
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